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Handel's “Israel in Egypt.” 

{In connection with the Musical Festival,we reprint from an 
early volume of this journal our still earlier attempt at a des- 
cription of this great Oratorio. The other oratorios of the 
Festival are too familiar and too well appreciated to require 
any such description.] 

It is always good to inhale the bracing moun- 
tain air of Handel. His music beats with the 
strong pulse of a wholesome humanitary, uni- 
versal feeling. He knows not how to be other- 
wise than strong ;—strong in faith, in conception, 
and in will, and large in sympathies. Really, if 
you study him in his music (where alone it is fair 
to read the character of a musician), heis one of 
the strongest and largest representative men of 
our race. He has expressed in the enduring form 
of Art, what the whole race in common needs to 
have expressed ; he has done his full share to keep 
alive the noblest hopes, to strengthen the inmost, 
unsectarian faith, and to promote the noblest 
destinies, of Man, the image of his Maker. Will 
not after ages look upon him as a sort of prophet ? 
—for surely it required a prophet so to illuminate 
and, as it were, revivify the grandest texts of 
Scripture, as he has done in his music :—Music, 
which alohe solves the problem of a universal 
language. 

No theme ever seems too great for Handel. 
He moves at home among miracles ; he has music 
fit for Sinai and the passage of the Red Sea; and 
he perfectly reconciles miracle with humanity,— 
with the deep common instincts of the race. In 
the bold certainty and inexhaustibleness of his 
inspirations, he calls up the image of the old 
prophet, who smote the rock, and the waters 
gushed forth. 

Perhaps our readers may not be wholly unin- 
terested by some feeble reminiscences (feeble 
indeed must all attempts in words be to — 
the impression of music > of his great Oratorio 
—Tsrael in Egypt.” he piece is mainly a 
series of colossal choruses, describing the plagues 
of Egypt, the passage of the Red Sea, the trium- 
phant delivery of the Israelites, with great an- 
thems of praise built upon the song of Miriam. 
These are very individual and descriptive in their 
character, from the sublime to the sometimes (not 
offensively, grotesque. It is music to make one 
grow strong, as he sits andlistens. The sentiment 
of the work is too great, too universal, for any but 
the amplest chorus treatment. 

Seeking in the natural world a type for the 
great choruses of “Israel in Egypt,” we think of 
the solemn. tranquil grandeur of our own “White 
Mountains.” It is almost exclusively a mountain 
chain of immense choruses, connected by some 
rugged passes of recitative, and a very few green 
vales of song into which we are permitted to 
peep. These choruses are all wonderful speci- 
mens, in their way, of most consummate musical 
treatment, whether in plain, solid counterpoint, or 
in all the intricacies and beautiful “hide-and- 
seek” of fugue. But there is a poetic force of 
conception in them, that still more commends 
them. Each is unlike the others. Each per- 
fectly embodies a spiritual and an outward expe- 
rience, uttering an emotion, and painting an 
image ora scene. Hear “Israel in Egypt,” and 
you will discover that there may be poetry, there 
os | be feeling and dramatic pathos in the severe 
and, as many suppose, dry, cold, merely technical 
form of a strict fugue. a, a 

There is no overture or orchestral introduction. 
The origin of the whole matter is simply and 
briefly laid open in two lines of recitative, (No. 
1.) by atenor voice : Now there arose a new king 
over Egypt which knew not Joseph; and he set over 
Israel task-masters, to afflict them with burdens; 
and they made them serve with rigor. 

Here is the cause : now for the effect, which is 





portrayed on a vast and gloomy field in a great 
double chorus, or chorus for two choirs, (No. 2,) 
which isin C minor. In long, slow notes of six- 
four measure. the altos of the first choir begin, 
with their rich and sad low tones: And the child- 
ren of Israel sighed, sighed, by reason of the bond- 
age- They pause two measures, which are ‘filled 
up by the steady, heavy movement of the instru- 
ments, and then all the female voices of both 
choirs add, in unison : And their ery came up unto 
God. Another pause: then in shorter, equal 
Notes, the sopranos climb the scale, an octave or 
more, by stages, with tenors accompanying, to 
the words: They oppressed them with burdens and 
made them serve, holding upon the high G on the 
word serve, while the altos echo the movement 
in their way, the sopranos adding emphatically 
twice, as they go on, with rigor: and then the 
basses fill all up below with the preceding figure : 
And their cry, §c. From this point allthe choral 
floods swell onwards, and all the figures are min- 
gled together in those complicated forms of coun- 
terpoint, which, of course, it is useless to attempt 
to describe. Once it gives way, indeed, to the 
sighs with which the altos opened, this time with 
the full mournful harmony of all the voices; one 
choir still utters the sighs at intervals, while voice 
after voice of the other begins again to roll in the 
burden of the second subject, They oppressed, Sc. 
which is soon rejoined in all the esti in the 
third subject, And their cry, and all the subjects 
are worked up together as before. One more 
pause, and the chorus closes with a grand sim- 
plicity, by the whole mass of voices blending in 
a few bars of plain and solid harmony, in long- 
drawn notes, upon the words: And their cry came 
up, came up, unto God. The grandeur of this 
chorus warns you of still greater grandeurs com- 
ing. Miracle begins not yet ; but here is the call, 
the deep, sufficient cause, the looking up for 
miracle. The mind is brought into a disposition 
to expect it—it is prepared for it by being made 
first to feel the Infinite within itself,—by being put 
in sympathy wlth the oppressed, and led with 
them to make the appeal from the natural to the 
supernatural, in obedience to that sense of justice 
and of order which relates us with both worlds. 
This chorus is the solemn portal by which Handel 
oe us believingly into the realm of won- 
ers. 

No. 3. Recitative, tells of Moses and Aaron 
showing, signs, and turning the waters into blood ; 
which is followed by the remarkable single cho- 
rusin G minor, They loath-ed to drink, whose 
fugal subject, passed from voice to voice, and 
multiplied through all the forms of chromatic 
counterpoint, sickens expressively through the 
continually echoed interval of the extreme flat 
seventh.” 

But from this imagination of disgust we are 
soon humorously relieved by one of those pleasant 
freaks of Handel’s happy fancy. Presto! what 
frolicsome, grotesque hops and jumps betwéen 
the figures of the violins! Thereis no mistaking 
the subject of the air (mezzo-soprano) which fol- 
lows this droll prelude : Thew ed brought forth 
frogs ; yea, even in their king’s chambers: how 
the voice prolongs and plays upon the first syl- 
lable of that word prt ! The strain grows 
more sober at the thought of the cattle given 
over to the pestilence ; but the frogs hop back 
in the accompaniment, and wind up with a merry 
ritornel. This hop-skip-and-jump song fitly pre- 
cedes the double chorus, No. 6, which is in the 
same vein, and happily suggests the universall 
pervading presence of the small plague which it 
describes. He spake the word, is uttered instron 
unison of the male voices; and there came 
manner of flies : answer the silvery sopranos and 
altos, with their light and airy harmony ; and the 





whole air swarms and shivers with the fine demi- 
semi-quavers of the violins. The fiat and the 
image are several times repeated, now alter- 
nately and now in simultaneous distribution 
among the various voices. The heat of the 
movement increases, till, at last, the orches- 
tral basses are stirred up from their depths, 
and roll along, like the roar of a fire across a 
prairie, to express the’ all-devouring plague of 
ocusts. Here is a success which one would have 
pronounced impossible in music. Another 
composer could not have handled such a concep- 
tion with any hope of not coming off flatly ridicu- 
lous ; but the Handelian health and vigor could 
riot in the full humor of the thought, and dare 
to paint the images so literally, without violating 
the dignity of Art. It has been well suggested 
that Haydn doubtless “had been a close observer 
of this and other descriptive figures of Handel ; 
and it is very probable that he caught the idea of 
the sporting of the leviathan,the crawl of the worm, 
the bounding of the stag, the tread of the heavy 
beast, and other passages of dangerous precedent, 
from his great predecessor. 

No. 7. Nowthe creative energy of our composer 
is thoroughly roused ; his resources are no more 
exhausted by this last effort than are the vials of 
the heavenly wrath. Look out for worse than 
locusts now ; a pure elemental tempest, a wholly 
awful and sublime type of destroying force. 
The orchestra arrests attention to the hush before 
a storm, with now and then a big rain drop, then 

attering notes that increase thicker, till out 
Soeete the famous “Hailstone Chorus.” How 
simple, but terrifically graphic, in its movement ! 
Fire, mingled with the hail ran along the ground ! 
There is nothing intricate in its construction, 
the vocal masses are soon possessed by its 
crackling momentum, and it almost “runs along” 
of itself. 

No. 8. As opposite from the last as possible is 
the next chorus: He sent a thick darkness. The 
dull, groping, chromatic harmony with which the 
instruments prepare the thought, is as far from 
commonplace as the most modern modulations of 
Spohr or Mendelssohn, and almost makes you 
shudder. Voice after voice, uttering separately 
little fragments of the sentence in recitative style, 
make the bewilderment appalling; and how pal- 
pable that darkness, when the instruments at last 
drop away, and in distinct unison the bass voices 
pronounce : which might be FELT! 

Next follow two choruses so strongly and hap- 
pily contrasted, as to complements to one 
another. No. 9 is a double fugue, or fugue with 
two subjects : He smote all the first born of Egypt. 
From the first orchestral chord, it smites with a 
terrible emphasis ; and the voice-parts writhe and 
struggle in their tough and angry embrace, like 
the splinters of an oak twisted by lightning ; after 
a while they drop the fugue form and all smite 
together with the instruments ; but the movement 
passes off in a spiral whirlwind (strongest natural 
type of force ) as it came on. This is in the key of 
A minor ; and the minor mood, if it is usually 
soft and tearful, yet admits of more modulations 
of a hard expression than the major. Pleasant 
as our bland Italian summer after pinching No- 
vember blasts is the blithe, smooth, pastoral style 
of chorus No. 10: But as for His people, Ie led 
them forth like sheep. It is a cheerful Andante in 
G. The first clause is given with a degree of 
bold exultation ; the second, He led them, is sung 
in soft, smooth, flowing cadence, sustaining the 
last note, through several bars, first by the altos, 
then by the sopranos, and so on—a serene and 
lovely picture; the third clause: He brought 
them out with silver and gold, is one of those clear 
and simple fugues, which the mind easily follows 
by the sense of hearing, without the aid of the 
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eve to trace out its intricacies on paper ; and was 
not strong Handel in his glory when he brought 
all the voices together upon the words : There 
was not one feeble person among their tribes ? 
What a feeling of strength and unanimity there 
isin it! “Nor ONE, NOT ONE,” sounds like the 
ring of grounded arms along a vast line of infan- 
try ; from end to end of the whole line, we are 
one, we are all here! No. 11, Chorus: Egypt 
was glad when they departed, is a fugue in A mi- 
nor,though the strange intervals and modulations 
make you doubt the key continually. (It is writ- 
ten in one ot the old ecclesiastical, or Greek 
modes, and you have a cold sense of barbaric 
antiquity in listening to the crude and sometimes 
cruel harmonies.) The whole has, it must be 
confessed, a dreary and ambiguous expression. 
It closes with the words, fear fell upon them, by a 
half cadence on the dominant instead of the key- 
note, leaving a painfully-upfinished, unresolved 
feeling. Perhaps, as the writer before cited 
suggests, Handel meant this chorus to describe 
“the doubtful or equivocal willingness or gladness 
of Egypt for Israel’s departure.” 

No. 12. Here, as in frequent later instances, 

the full force of a double chorus is employed on 
a brief sentence of narrative, or introductory text, 
instead of a recitative for a single voice. In long 
Grave measure, fortissimo, in the natural key, the 
voices all pronounce : He rebuked the Red Sea ; 
then all is silent, and in a whisper, resolving into 
the harmony of E flat, they all add: and it was 
dri-ed up. Once more the rebuke is given for- 
tissimo, in the last key, and the whispered effect 
ends in G minor. _ Brief, bold, impressive as a 
thunder-clap echoed on the mountains! The 
contrast of keys adds much to the startling 
effect. 
_ What follows (No. 13) is worthy of the impos- 
ing announcement. It is another of those great 
musical miracles, with a miracle for its subject, 
the descriptive double chorus : He led them through 
the deep, as through a wilderness. It is one of the 
most difficult and complicated choruses in its struc- 
ture, full of fragments of melody or roulades, run- 
ning in all directions, yet all tending so sensibly 
to one end, that the effect of the whole is easily 
intelligible to one who cannot analyze it. He 
led them through the deep, forms the first musical 
theme, which is a stately, firm ascent (of bass 
voices and instruments in unison) from the key- 
note as high as the fourth, then dropping on the 
word deep to the fifth below, to commence the 
ascent anew from that “deeper deep,” and rise 
again to the same height. It is in quadruple 
measure, & quarter note to each syllable. As the 
tenor voices take up the same stately movement, 
the violins lead off the second theme in scatter- 
ing streamlets of semi-quaver runs and roulades, 
like the “mingling of many waters ;” and bits of 
these the several voice-parts catch and imitate, 
to the words : as through a wilderness. A very 
wilderness indeed, and yet a most harmonious 
one, of melody! for all the while the steady, 
stately, ponderous ascent of the first theme : He 
led them through, heard in some part, gives uni- 
formity and providential, sure direction to the 
multitudinous and seemingly bewildering move- 
ment. 

No. 14. How opposite the next !_ In ponder- 
ous octaves the double-basses of the orchestra 
begin to heave and roll in unwearied triplets (key 
of C minor); the other instruments adding all 
their strength to the terrible narrative of the 
voices, which they chant in plain syllabic counter- 

int: But the waters overwhelmed their enemies ! 
The relentless billows roll and rage with unabated 
fury to the end,while the voices again and again, 
in breathless awe and wonder, simply tell the 
terrible facts without comment, that there is not 
one, no, not ONE of them left. The surging sea of 
harmony swallows up all other thoughts even of 
the most careless listener, as the Red Sea swal- 
lowed up the hosts of Pharoah. And Handel was 
the Moses “who stretched forth his hand that the 
waters might come.” 

Nos. 15 and 16. Anotherof those short double 
chorus sentences: And Israel saw that great work 
that the Lord did upon the Egyptians; and the 

people feared the Lord; and the very solemn, 





antique, church-like harmony, in long equal notes, 
of the chorus : and believed the Lord and his ser- 
vant Moses, close the miraculous display and 
the first part of the oratorio. In the severe 
absence of rhythmic variety, this chorus charms by 
the wonderful wealth of harmony. Its religious 
and profound composure, monotonous as it might 
seem to many, is singularly welcome to the soul 
of the true listener, after the faculties have been 
so long kept on the stretch by this astounding 
accumulation of chorus upon chorus (like “Ossa 
upon Pelion”), each a vivid tone-translation, 
palpable to one of our senses, of an outward 
miracle. 

Here then let us rest awhile, and take advan- 
tage,of a short interval between the parts, to think 
over what has passed before us. Each present 
moment of those thick-coming wonders was sv 
all-absorbing, that thought had no liberty of 
looking back or forward. We only felt the past 
and coming in the present; felt the unity and 
natural development throughout ; felt what it is 
the property of all high Art, like every heavenly 
inspiration, to make us feel, namely that kind of 
consciousness above time, to which “a day is asa 
aon years, and a thousand years are as one 
day.’ 

Think, in the first place, of the bold, unprece- 
dented and gigantic plan, which could have en- 
tered no other head than Handel’s to conceive, 
still less to execute, for the musical illustration of 
so immense a subject. The music of the first part 
has been nearly all descriptive ; and the objects 
described, miracles, with their accompany nz 
emotions. Later composers, since the great 
development of orchestral resources, have given 
us admirable specimens of descriptive instrumental 
music, like the “Pastoral Symphony,” the accom- 
paniments to the “Creation,” the overture to 
“William Tell,” &e. But Handel paints us his 
stupendous pictures mainly through the instru- 
mentality of a vast choral multitude of voices, 
eking out the effect with only such secondary 
suggestions as he could draw from the meagre (to 
borrow a term from painting) almost monochro- 
matic orchestras of his time. He wields the vocal 
masses to harmonize and spiritualize,and lift above 
all sense of mere physical jugglery, those old 
Mosaic wonders, which it is dangerous for human 
faculties to attempt to realize too vividly, lest in 
so doing we degrade them. 

Think, too, of the extreme literalness and 
minuteness with which he fears not to take up and 
treat mean, ridiculous or repulsive images and 
sensations. Clad in thick proof of sound health 
and humor, he takes us safely through all this. 
He so blends the piquant individuality of his 
small creatures with the all-pervadingness of the 
plague, so tempers the actual with the ideal, as 
fairly to conciliate, and more than conciliate our 
imagination. In a word, he succeeds where 
another would have been a fool for his pains. 
He is Handel still, the sublime artist, though he 
have the homeliest sitters. Frogs and lice and 
commonplace predicaments cannot reduce him 
into even momentary equality with commonplace 
men. 

It is also worthy of remark, how the character 
of the music rises with the gradation of the 
plagues. Putrid water, trogs, and flies and lice, 
devouring locusts, “fire mingled with the hail,” 
darkness “which might be felt,” death, and the 
overwhelming flood :—here is a literal ascent 
from plagues literal and mean, and shaming and 
annoying, to higher and higher types of doom, 
more spiritual, and elemental, and sublimely 
terrible. And Handel understood and reproduced 
it. When men violate the truth and morality of 
nature,the first reaction or penalty comes in forms 
that irritate, disgust and shame us; moral cor- 
ruption feels its own natural consequences, and 
sees its own material image in these same little 
animated forms of uncleanness. As the sin goes 
on deepening, darkness comes, and death and 
elemental chaos; colossal shadows, and the blasts 
and lightnings, and abysses of impersonal, relent- 
less, elemental fury smite the soul with spiritual 
awe, the terrors of the Infinite. We .know not 
what “interior” or “second sense” the great inter- 

preter by correspondence, the seer Swedenborg, 





found in the order of the plagues of Egypt; but 
we doubt if he could have stated she spiritual 
side and moral of the matter more completely 
than Handel renders it in the emotional language 
of this great choral music, at the same time that 
he keeps so close to the material image. 


(Conclusion next time.) 
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Franz Schubert’s Symphony in C Major. 
BY ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


The musician who visits Vienna for the first time 
may perhaps be able to amuse himself for a while with 
the festive bustle in‘the streets, and have, most like- 
ly, remained standing in astonishment before the 
Stephansthurm, but he will soon be reminded that, 
not far off, there is a churchyard more important to 
him than all the other sights of which the city can 
boast, and where two of the greatest men who ever 
exercised his art, repose at a few paces’ distance from 
each other. Many a young musician has, no doubt, 
like myself, after the first few days spent in noise and 
bustle, wandered forth to the Wahringer churchyard, 
to lay his offering of flowers upon the two graves, 
even though it were only a wild rosebush, such as I 
found planted on the grave of Beethoven. Franz 
Schubert’s resting-place was unadorned. <A_ fervent 
wish of my life was fulfilled, and I contemplated for 
along time the two sacred graves, almost envying 
him—a certain Count O’Donnell, if 1 am not mista- 
ken—who lies between the two. To look a great 
man in the face or to grasp his hand is perhaps one 
of those things which everybody most desires. It 
has not fallen to my lot to greet, while living, the two 
artists whom I reverenced most of all those of mod- 
ern times; and, therefore, after having visited their 
graves, I would have given anything to have had 
near me some one closely related to either of them, 
especially one of their brothers, I thought. It struck 
me, on my way home, that Schubert’s brother Fer- 
dinand, whom the composer, as I knew, greatly es- 
teemed, was still living. I quickly sought him out, 
and, from the bust near Schubert’s grave, found he 
resembled his brother; he was smaller, but strongly 
built, with bonesty and music stamped on his face. 
He knew me by my veneration for his brother—a 
veneration I had often publicly expressed—and told 
and showed me many things, of which, with his per- 
mission, a great deal was inserted, some time ago, 
under the title Reléguien in the Zeitschrift. At last 
he allowed me to see some of the treasures of Franz 
Schubert’s compositions still in his possession. The 
riches thus heaped up made me shudder with pleas- 
ure. Where was I to begin—where end? Among 
other things he pointed out the scores of several sym- 

honies, many of which have never been heard at all, 

aving, in fact, been thought too difficult and redund. 
ant, and laid {on one side. A person must know 
Vienna and the peculiar circumstances attending its 
concerts, as well as the difficulties there are in as- 
sembling the means for more than ordinarily great 
performances, in order to understand how, in the 
place where Schubert lived and worked, only his 
songs, and few or none of his greater instrumental 
works are ever heard. Who can say how long the 
symphony, of which we are now speaking, would 
have lain in dust and darkness, had I not soon come 
to an understanding with Ferdinand Schubert that he 
should send it to the directors of the Gewandhaus 
Concerts at Leipsic, or to the artist [Mendelssohn] 
who conducts them, and whose sharp glance not even 
modestly budding beauty, much less beauty so appa- 
rent and brilliant, can escape. Thus it came to pass 
that the business was effected. The symphony was 
forwarded to Leipsic ; it was heard and understood ; 
it was heard again, and joyously, almost universally, 
admired. The active firm of Breitkopf and Hartel 
yaaa the copyright of the work, and so it now 
ies before us in parts, and perhaps will soon lie in 
score, just as, for the profit and pleasure of mankind, 
we desired. 

I say distinctly, whoever does not know this sym- 
phony, knows yet but very little of Schubert. This 
may, after what Schubert has already presented to 
Art, appear almost incredible praise. It has so often 
been said, to the annoyance of composers: “Abstain 
from ideas of symphonies after Beethoven”; and it 
is partly true that, with the exception of some few 
rare orchestral works of importance, which, however, 
are more particularly interesting as a means of judg- 
ing of the gradual development of the talent of those 
who composed them, and have not exercised a deci- 
sive influence upon the masses, or the progress of 
other similar works, most of the rest are only flat re- 
flections of Beethoven’s style; for we make no ac- 
count of those lame and wearisome manufacturers of 
symphonies, who possessed the power of imitating 
tolerably well the powder and perukes of Haydn and 
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Mozart, without the head suitable to them. Berlioz 
belongs to France, and is only mentioned now and 
then as an interesting foreigner and madcap. What 
I had thought and hoped, that Schubert—who, steady 
in his forms, and full of fancy and variety, had al- 
ready exhibited himself in so many other kinds of 
composition—would also attack the symphony from 
his point of view, and would hit the place, whence 
and through which the masses were to be reached, 
has most triumphantly come to pass. Most certain- 
ly he never thought of endeavoring to continue Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony, but, as an industrious ar- 
tist, created uninterruptedly from out his own mind, 
one symphony after another; and that the world is 
now made acquainted with his seventh, without hav- 
ing viewed his graduai development, and the sympho- 
nies preceding the one in question, is perhaps the 
only thing which could cause any regret at its pub- 
lication, and occasion the work to be misunderstood. 
Perhaps the bolt will soon be withdrawn from the 
others ; the smallest among them will always possess 
its importance in relation to Franz Schubert ; in fact, 
the Viennese symphony-copyists need not seek so 
very far the laurel needed by them, since it lies heap- 
ed up in Ferdinand Schubert’s study, in one of the 
suburbs of the city. This would be a wreath worth 
presenting. But it is often thus: when people in 
Vienna speak, for instance, of , they never end 
in their praise of their Franz Schubert ; when they 
are among themselves, neither the one nor the other 
is reckoned of much importance by them. But, how- 
ever this may be, let us now revel in the spiritual 
abundance which gushes out of this precious work. 
It is true that thissame Vienna, with its Stephans- 
thurm, its beautiful women, its public magnificence, 
and girdled by the Donau with innumerable bands, 
stretching into the blooming plain, which gradually 
rises to a higher and higher mountain range—this 
Vienna, with all its remembrances of the greatest 
German masters, must be a fruitful soil for the fancy 
of the musician. Frequently, when contemplating it 
from the lofty mountains, I have thought how Beet- 
hoven’s eye must many a time have wandered fitfully 
towards the distant range of Alps; how Mozart must 
often have followed dreamily the course of the Donan, 
which everywhere seems to vanish in bush and _ for- 
est; and how Father Haydn must also have often 
looked at the Stephansthurm, shaking his head the 
while at such a giddy height. 

Let the reader bring together and envelope in a 
slight catholic cloud of incense the pictures of the 
Donau, the Stephansthurm, and the distant Alpine 
range, and he will have a picture of Vienna itself, 
and, when once the charming landscape stands living- 
ly before him, chords will be toxched which otherwise 
would never have resounded within his breast. On 
hearing Schubert’s symphony, and the clear, bloom- 
ing, and romantic life it contains, the city rises up be- 
fore me more plainly than ever, and it becomes once 
more perfectly evident to me how itis that such works 
can be produced in exactly such a place. I will not 
endeavor to give the symphony a folio; the differ- 
ent periods of age vary too much in their tastes, and 
the youth of eighteen often perceives in a piece of 
music an event affecting the entire world, where a 
man sees only an occurrence relating to a single 
country, while the musician has thougkt neither of 
the one nor the other, but simply gave his best music, 
the music he had in his heart. But that the external 
world, to-day brilliant and to-morrow gloomy, often 
penetrates the mind of the poct and musician, is a 
fact the reader must believe, as well as that more than 
simply beautiful song, more than mere grief and joy, 
such as music has already expressed in a hundred 
different ways, lies concealed in this symphony ; nay, 
to grant it leads us to a region where we cannot re- 
member ever to have been, we have only to hear such 
asymphony. We find in it, besides masterly tech- 
nical musical skill of composition, life in every vein, 
the most delicate gradation of coloring, significance 
everywhere, and the sharpest expression of individu- 
al points, while, finally diffused over the whole is the 
romantic hue we have previously met in Franz Schu- 
bert. And then the heavenly length of the sympho- 
ny, like a thick novel in four volumes of Jean Paul, 
for instance, who also can never end, and that for 
the best reason, in order to let the reader afterwards 
create for himself. How does this feeling of riches 
everywhere refresh us, while, with others, we have 
always to fear the end, and are so frequently grieved 
at being deceived. It would be impossible to imag- 
ine whence Schubert obtained such playful, brilliant, 
and masterly power of treating an orchestra, did we 
not know that this symphony was preceded by six 
others, and that he wrote it in the most mature vigor 
of manhood.* It must, at all events, be accounted 
an extraordinary instance of talent, that a man who, 
during his lifetime, heard so few of. his instrumental 


‘March 1828.” 





* Written on the score are the words: 
Schubert died in the November following. 





works performed, should have been capable of train- 
ing so peculiarly each instrument, as well as the com- 
bined mass of the orchestra, so that they often sound 
like separate human voices and achorus. ‘This simi- 
larity with the human voice I have never met with, in 
so surprising and deceptive a degree, in the works of 
any other composer, except Beethoven’s ; it is exact- 
ly the reverse of Meyerbeer’s treatment of the sing- 
ing voice. The perfect independence of the sympho- 
ny, asgar as Beethoven is concerned, affords another 
proof of its manly origin. Let the reader here re- 
mark how correctly and wisely Schubert’s genius is 
displayed. Conscious of his more modest capabili- 
ties, he avoids any imitation of the grotesque forms 
and bold relations with which we meet in Beethoven’s 
later compositions ; he gives us a work of the most 
graceful form, and yet interwoven in a novel manner, 
never departing too far from the middle point, and al- 
ways returning to it. Such must be the opinion of 
every one who has frequently studied the symphony. 
In the commencement, it is true, its brilliant charac- 
ter, novelty of instrumentation, breadth of form, 
charming alternation of the life of the feelings, ,and 
the completely new world into which we are trays- 
ported, must embarrass many a person, as the first 
glance at something unusual always does; but even 
then there still remains the agreeable feeling which 
we experience, for instance, after a tale of fairy-land 
or magic; we are quite convinced that the composer 
was master of his story, and that the connection will 
in time become clear to us. This sentiment of secu- 
rity is produced at the outset, by the gorgeously ro- 
mantic introduction, although everything then ap- 
pears enveloped in mystery. Completely new, too, 
is the transition from this to the Allegro; the tempo 
seems not to be altered, and we are landed, we know 
not how. To analyze the separate movements would 
gratify neither ourselves nor any one else ; it would 
be necessary to transcribe the entire symphony to give 
an idea of the novel character pervading it. I can- 
not, however, part without a word for the second 
movement, which appeals to us with such touching 
tones. There occurs in it a passage—where a horn 
summons us as from the distance—which appears to 
me to have come from some other sphere. a 
one listens in silence as if a heavenly spirit were steal- 
ing through the orchestra. 

The symphony produced among us an effect pro- 
duced by no work since those of Beethoven. Artists 
and amateurs united in its praise ; and from the mas- 
ter, who had the work studied so carefully that the 
result was most magnificent, I heard some observa- 
tions which I would fain have been able to convey to 
Schubert, as they would, probably, have caused him 
the greatest pleasure. It will be years, perhaps, before 
the symphony is firmly established in Germany, but 
there is no danger that it will be forgotten or neglect- 
ed ; it bears in itself the germ of eternal youth. 

My visit to the churchyard, which reminded me of 
a relation of the deceased composer, rewarded me 
doubly ; my first reward I received on the day in 
question. I fuund upon Beethoven’s grave—a steel 
pen, which I have religiously preserved. Only on 
festive occasions, like the present, do I use it; may 
what has flowed from it prove interesting to my 
readers. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Music in Cincinnati. 
III. 

Of the other two societies, the “ Maenner-Chor” and 
the “Harmonic Society,” I have missed the concert 
of the second by my own fault ; and of the six nights 
of the opera season—yes, regular opera—given by 
the former, I was able to be present at but three, 
hearing Siradella twice and Masaniello once. La 
Dame Blanche, the third opera, I was prevented from 
hearing either night, much to my regret. 

To give operas successfully requires large and va- 
ried forces. And the Maenner-Chor has them. It 
has notjonly splendid choruses, but fine soloists. I 
have not often heard the “briganti” in Stradella sing 
their parts better, and the action was almost unex- 
ceptionable. This is saying much, especially as I 
very distinctly remember the first night of this opera 
at the Theatre Royal at Munich. The choruses in 
both operas were magnificent, and the costumes 
splendid. I may state as a fact, and I think it might 
be set down as a remarkable fact, that the conscious- 
ness of seeing operas performed by amateurs very 
rarely obtruded itself, and then only for moments. 
Most of the credit for such an admirable state of 





things is due to the conductor of the Maenner-Chor, 
Mr. Barus, who acted as musical director and stage- 
manager at the same time. Considering the fact 
that the orchestra employed do not habitually play 
together, and that they were to accompany choruses 
of singers not habitually performing with an orches- 
tra, the fact that they sometimes played their accom- 
paniments too loudly may be excused. It is less ex- 
cusable in pieces where a solo-singer, not unused to 
the'stage,as Mme. Rorrer was,is to be accompanied. 
However, I am not writing to detract in the least 
from the very brilliant character of the performan- 
ces. A goodly portion of praise is due, likewise, to 
the members themselves and their energetic presi- 
dent, Mr. Fuurmann. Not without much love for 
their work could they have done so well, and its 
surely a bright sign of the love for art, to see so large 
a company of male and female performers devoting 
themselves to the hard work of studying and produc- 
ing operas, 

From what has been said it appears that the name 
“‘Maenner-Chor” is a misnomer, the Society, which 
was at first a men’s society of the genus Liedertafel, 
having years ago called in female voices, and so real- 
ly become a Choral-society. They have now given 
Cincinnati five seasons of opera, which, considering 
the dearth of operatic music “Out West,’’was deserv- 
ing of all praise. It is understood that they are to 
bring out either the “Seasons”’ or the “Messiah” next 
winter. 

The Harmonic Society gave a concert in which 
they performed—also under the direction of Mr. 
Barus—the first part of the “Messiah” and Rom- 
berg’s ‘Song of the Bell.” Concerning this pro- 
gramme I must repeat what’on several occasions I said 
in your columns before, that parts of master-pieces 
are like the torsos, beautiful, but unsatisfactory. Why 
second-class works like Romberg’s, however merito- 
rious they may be, are performed in preference to 
works of genius, is a question which the conductor 
and the members may be better able to answer, than 
Ican. Certain it is that with the inexhaustible 
riches of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Gade, something better 
might be studied than Romberg, even of the same 
difficulty with his “Song of the Bell.” 

Itseems to bea general feature of concert pro- 
grammes in this country to avoid Bach. People 
who have had opportunities of hearing much of him 
in Germany, or who have had the good fortune to be 
admitted to those delightful concerts for mixed chorus, 
whilom conducted by Mr. Dresel in the Mercantile 
Library Hall and elsewhere, or who have attended 
his concerts in Boston, cannot help regretting it. 
Nor does Robert Franz seem to be known; and of 
Schubert’s songs, as well as his piano pieces, only a 
few familiar ones are introduced. 

Mr. ANDRES promises a concert for May 4th; and 
Mr. Barus sometime last winter opened the Cincin- 
nati Musical Institute. Another fact in the musical 
life of the city must not be omitted; Anschutz, Gro- 
ver, and their splendid opera, were here for a short 
season, though not attended—unfortunately for him 
—by your friend. * 
Beethoven and the Various Editions of his 

Works. 


Bcethoven’s Works in the Edition published by Brzrrzorr & 
HARTEL. 





BY OTTO JAHN.* 
(Continued from page 27.] 


Although, therefore, the editions published 
under Beethoven’s own eye are not quite free 
from errors, they furnish an important addition 
to our authorities, nay, more, they may decide a 
point even in opposition to the autograph copy 
and the revised copy. This is proved by the one 
fact that the revision of the proofs was also a re- 
vision of the composition, because, under certdin 


* Translated, by J. V. Brinceman, from the original Die 
Grenzboten. 
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circumstances, it was in them alone that the-com- 
position could be finally corrected. A remarka- 
ble, and, in every respect, interesting instance of 
this, is furnished by the Violin Concerto (Op. 61). 
Beethoven had written the latter for the clever 
violinist, Clement, as is proved by the jocular 
title of the autograph copy : 

“Concerto per clemenza pour Clement, primo 
Violino e Direttore al teatro a Vienna, dal L. 
v. Bthven, 1806.” 


Clement played the Concerto for the first time at 
his benefit-concert, on the 28rd December, 1806. 
Now the autograph copy of the score contains a 
threefold version of the solo part. In its regular 
place in the score that part is written as Beetho- 
ven originally conceived it. He possessed a suf- 
ficient technical knowledge of stringed instru- 
ments to be enabled to judge ghat would be 
practicable and effective in certain cases; but a 
thorough virtuoso brings to bear upon the rela- 
tion between difficulties and effect, and upon the 
employment of special means for a special end, a 
standard of judgment obtained by varied practi- 
cal experience, and, where hisown playing is in- 
volved, doubts and wishes springing from his in- 
dividual position as an artist. It is evident that, 
previously to the performance, Beethoven care- 
fully went through and discussed with Clement 


the Concerto in its finished state; that Clement |- 


gave him his opinion as to what struck him as 
unsuitable generally, or, at any rate as far as his 
own playing went, and proposed certain altera- 
tions; and that it is to this we owe a new version 
of the solo part written in a separate line under 
the score, and invariably showing that the com- 
poser had in his mind the practical violinist, de- 
sirous of achieving the greatest effects with the 
utmost possible certainty, that is to say: by the 
easiest technical means best adapted to the na- 
ture of the instrument and his own mode of play. 
That Beethoven yielded so much to Clement is 
a fresh proof that he entertained a high opinion 
of him, and, as it was thus altered, the Concerto 
was probably performed. But when it was on 
the eve of publication, Beethoven felt some scru- 
ples about approving all Clement’s readings, and, 
therefore, wrote down in a new line over the 
score a third version, which partly re-adopts the 
original ideas, and partly makes use of the second 
arrangement, but also introduces completely new 
alterations. Doubts might certainly be now en- 
tertained as to which version was the proper one, 
were it not that we possess the edition published 
under Beethoven’s own supervision, and correct- 
ed by himself, and as this follows the version last 
mentioned, there can be no longer any doubts 
that this is the final form fixed upon as such by 
Beethoven, and that the others can lay claim to 
no more tian an historical interest. 

Even where there is an abundance of critical 
materials, we still meet with certain passages 
which give rise to doubts and scruples, to be 
solved by internal evidence alone, and necessita- 
ting a sort of conjectural criticism. Such is the 
case, for instance, where Beethoven has made al- 
terations in the work asa whole, and introduced 
them also into the principal parts or the leading 
passage, but, as may so easily happen with after 
corrections, has forgotten that such alter- 
ations indispensably require other corrections, 
in order that the connection and agree- 
ment of the separate portions of the work 
may be preserved. The original manuscript, 
under these circumstances, shows obviously where 
subsequent alterations have been made, and 
where the first reading, which no longer agrees 
with the rest, has been allowed to remain ; it can, 
also, point out where a somewhat too striking 
discrepancy has been unskilfully got over, in the 
printed copy, by an officious correction ; but in 
what manner Beethoven would have carried out 
his alteration through every detail is something 
which can only be guessed at, and the critical ed- 
itor must, therefore, after carefully weighing in 
- mind all the facts, decide according to proba- 

lity. 

This is not the place to point out and to dis- 
cuss what has been gained, in the new edition, 
for particular works by systematically turning to 
critical account existing materials; it is merely 





requisite to show clearly that a necessary and 
important task of this kind had to be accomplish- 
ed. The result cannot be doubtful, when the 
task is undertaken with so earnest a will, with 
such valuable authorities, and with such decided 
talent. Very few pieces will remair entirely 
without corrections, while in the case of very 
many, even of the greater and best known ones, 
the corrections will be both numerous ang im- 
portant. As to what may be important in this 
respect, opinions will, itis true, vary. A false 
chord, of which the musician quietly disposes as a 
fault of the engraver, may excite grave doubts in 
the mind of the dilettante, so that the correction of 
it is for him a matter of no slight moment; signs 
regarding the style of execution, ties, dots, &c., 
may strike the latter as trifles, though his con- 
ception and performance not unfrequently de- 
pend upon them, and a correction of this kind 
may throw an extraordinary light upon a subject 
in the case even of a professional. While, there- 
fore, the new edition can boast of corrections of all 
sorts, it is, above all, an essential step in advance 
that they are authentic, and that we may rely 
upon the text, thus given, as one critically trust- 
worthy. 

The critical mode of proceeding being what it 
is, it is highly interesting to be enabled to follow 
it; it is important to know what sources of infor- 
mation have been available for every piece, and 
what use has been made of them. To satisfy 
this want, arrangements have been made for the 
publication of supplementary critical articles, in 
which detailed information will be given of all 
questions that may arise on thishead. A careful 
list has been made of the autograph manuscripts, 
of the copies, and of the original impressions 
which were available in each separate instance ; 
of their nature, and value; of the use made of 
them ; and of everything toncerning them that 
could be considered remarkable, each necessary 
particular is recorded; and separate passages, 
too, in any way critically interesting, are espec- 
ly pointed out. By this method, there has been 
collected a rich stock of materials, which, judi- 
ciously edited, is able to answer and satisfy all 
questions of criticism, and fix the proper reading, 
without producing weariness and bewilderment 
by a mas of superfluous variations. 


. The searching examination to which Beetho- 
ven’s works, as handed down to us, have been 
subjected, has cleared up, moreover, many points 
relating to another difficult question, namely: 
the chronology of those works: We know that it 
has become the custom for composers to distin- 
guish their compositions, according to the order 
in which they are printed, with a continuous 
series of “Op.” “numbers.” These, however, fur- 
nish only an uncertain and vacillating guide for 
deciding matters of chronology. Even when the 
order of the series is scrupulously preserved— 
which it is not in Beethoven’s case—it marks, at 
most, the order in which the works were publish- 
ed, and does not mark even this accurately when 
different publishers bring out works of the same 
composer simultaneously. The time of publica- 
tion, however, is not even approximately given, 
since musical publications bear no-date ; we can- 
not guess what period intervenes between each 
work and the succeeding one, nor can we gather 
whether the publication proceeded quickly or 
slowly, or whether it varied at various epochs. 
Yet the solution of these material questions is by 
no means devoid of interest, for we learn there- 
from what position the composer occupied with 
the public, what influence his works were able to 
obtain, and actually did obtain,, under certain 
definite conditions of time. We find ourselves 
consequently left in the lurch as to the time when 
the various works were written, for this is decid- 
ed neither by the “Op.” number, nor by the year 
of publication. Accidents of all kinds may de- 
lay or hasten the publication of a work ; grand 
and important compositions are frequently kept 
back for a considerable period, while smaller ones 
are quickly engraved ; sometimes forgotten works 
are tardily brought forward again, and again, 
only that portion which the composer has finished 
is engraved. All these contingencies exerted an 
influence upon Beethoven, and so, the task of de- 
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termining the time at which the various works 
were written and that at which they were pub- 
lished, is often a difficult one. Ina critical re- 
vision of his works, however, this question, like 
every other, had to be met, and it was highly de- 
sirable that the new edition should contain as 
much trustworthy information as could possibly 
be procured about it. 


Beethoven had a habit, though, unfortunately, 
there were many exceptions to it, of marking up- 
on his clean copies the date of his writing them, 
sometimes doing so with great preciseness. Thus, 
for instance, at the beginning of the B flat major 
Pianoforte Trio (Op. 97), he has written “March 
8rd, 1811,” and, at the conclusion, “finished the 
26th March, 1811,” adding subsequently “sent to 
the engraver, the 11th June, 1816.” In not a 
few cases, therefore, an examination of the auto- 
graph manuscript, or of'a copy thusannotated by 
Beethoven, has furnished dependable information 
as to the time when a work was written: but it 
is not every orignial manuscript which has such 
notices marked upon it, while wee no orig- 
inal manuscripts exist at all. Nevertheless, in 
very many cases, by the combined aid of other 
authorities and data, the time at which a work 
was written may, if it cannot be determined with 
absolute certainty or great probability, at least 
be brought within narrower limits, and approxi- 
matively fixed. The most important aids in this 
matter are Beethoven’s Note-Books (Skizzen- 
Biicher). Beethoven wasaccustomed to jot down 
upon a number of sheets of paper bound togeth- 
er, not only notions and ideas, as they struck him, 
but the separate motives, passages, and turns of 
the compositions on which he happened to be en- 
gaged, working ont and recasting them, one after 
the other, with indefatigable industry ; and, as he 
generally had several works in progress at one 
and the same time, the numerous sketches for 
the various compositions constantly ron through, 
and side by side with, each other. Beethoven 
himself obviously valued these sketches. He 
preserved and had them bound up in their origi- 
nal order. Such a note-book affords not only a 
vivid picture of his labors, but supplies actual in- 
formation of what compositions he was working 
on at a particular date. If it is possible to deter- 
mine by any other authority the date of some of 
the compositions sketched out, or if any incident- 
al notices elsewhere point to a certain time—and, 
as a rule, such landmarks are not wanting—we 
are enabled to fix the date of the remaining com- 
positions with tolerable certainty. Had reasona- 
ble precgution been taken to preserve the Note- 
Books in as complete a form as possibie, we 
should have now possessed invaluable materials 
towards a knowledge of the history and the art 
of the great master ; but they have been dispers- 
ed and lost leat by leaf, and it is only with great 
trouble and by good luck that the investigator 
can obtain the scattered remains that he requires 
for his task. 

Of decisive weight in fixing the time when a 
work was written is occasionally the period of its 
first performance. Many compositions were writ- 
ten for a special reason; many a concert derived 
all its attractiveness from the performance of new 
compositions ; and many works are of such akind 
that of necessity they found their way to the pub- 
lic immediately after they were terminated. The 
period therefore of the causes which gave rise to 
them and of their first performance, enables us to 
form &an idea of the time at which they were writ- 
ten, though great care is always needed in such 
calculations. Thus, to take a case in point, Col- 
lin’s Coriolanus was performed for the first time 
on the 24th November, 1802, while Beethoven’s 
overture was not written until subsequently for a 
performance in 1807. Finally—leaving out of 
consideration the indications afforded by casual 
remarks in letters, and by literary aids of a simi- 
lar kind—the particulars of the time of publica- 
tion, are so far of importance, that, at any rate, 
they fix the latest date beyond which we must 
not go, and this may be a matter of moment es- 
pecially with the earlier works. Trustworthy 
facts of this description are to be obtained only 
by laboriously and minutely searching through 
play-bills and concert-bills ; announce ments and 
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advertisements in magazines and newspapers; 
and in fact the corners and dust-heaps of litera- 
ture, great care and minuteness being requisite 
to arrive at sure results. What can be done by 
these means for the chronology of Beethoven’s 
works will be shown by Alexander Thayer, who 
has devoted himself to the certain and uncondi- 
tional demonstration of the truth with the genu- 
ine and enduring enthusiasm of the indefatigable 
investigator, in which character he has donesome 
wonderful things in the way of research. 
(Conclusion next time.) 





Otto Dresel’s Concerts in Philadelphia. 


During the first week of the month Mr. Dresel 
gave, for the first time, four concerts in Philadelphia, 
before large audiences in the Foyer of the Academy 
of Music. We had hoped to hear about them from 
our worthy regular correspondent ; but in the ab- 
sence of a letter we take the following from the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin. 


In the excitement of a present pleasure it is almost 
impossible to reflect with sufficient calmness to give 
acandid judgment; but the pleasure having passed 
away and the time of reflection having come, we then 
sit down soberly to our task to discover whether it 
had a true foundation to rest upon. 

Forcibly impressed with this truth, we have, until 
now, refrained from passing any judgment on the 
Pianoforte Concerts of Mr. Otto Dresel, of Boston, 
lately given here, and presenting, as we are now au- 
thorized to do, not only our own opinion, but that of 
a very large majority of those who heard him, (which 
must be our excuse for the tardy appearance of this 
article), we desire to fulfil our task, not with any 
wish or intention to make comparisons with others, 
which is always a very useless and wholly impossi- 
ble work and of a very injurious tendency, but mere- 
ly to say what we expected to find in Mr. Dresel as 
a musician, and how far he realized those expecta- 
tions. 

For two years a resident in the same house with 
Mendelssohn, who took a very kind interest in the 
young musician, . . . in frequent intercourse with Liszt, 
Chopin, Schumann, Ferd. Hiller, Klingemann, and 
others who lived in that time, when Leipzig shone 
more brilliantly than ever since with the great in mu- 
sic, Mr. Dresel has certainly enjoyed advantages not 
granted to many, and has consequently become, to a 

gree, the repository of much that is traditional in 
the interpretation of those masters whose works in 
the hands of many are an unmeaning conglomera- 
tion of notes. 

Since living in Boston, now about thirteen years, 
he has devoted himself to teaching and occasionally 
giving a few small concerts, for the purpose of grad- 
ually unfolding to a yet untaught audience the many 
beautiful works in musical literature, rather than to 
show his own skill and dexterity as a pianist. With 
what success his efforts (always true to art) have been 
crowned, witness the present condition of piano music 
in that city, witness the programmes which are week- 
ly offered by him to an attentive and highly appreci- 
ative audience.. As we would speak of a profgssor of 
English literature, reading in a chaste and intellec- 
tual style specimens of the works of many of our 
great authors to his class, to exemplify his instruc- 
tions and cultivate a love of the best and purest 
thoughts ever expressed by man, so would we speak 
of the musical readings (if we may be allowed the 
expression) of Mr. Dresel, as we have heard them 
spoken of in Boston. 

Having this knowledge of Mr. Dresel, we did not 
expect to find a wonderful pianist; by which is under- 
stood one whose playing is an exhibition of great 
strength, unheard of dexterity, astonishing facility in 
octave passages, thundering arpeggios and every- 
thing else which is calculated to attract the eye, stun 
the ear, and leave the heart untouched ; but we did 
expect to find one, who, combining the mental and 
moral qualifications necessary to form a true artist 
with a sound musical organization, had by a thor- 
ough appreciation of the dignity and capacity of his 
instrument, as a medium of expression through which 
he was to reach the feelings and awaken the artistic 
perception of his hearers, so carefully studied its ev- 
ery inflection and intonation, that he would thus be 
well fitted to interpret to others the works of those 
whose finest conceptions were written for that instru- 
ment. Were we then disappointed? By no means. 
A nervousness, natural to so keen and sensitive an 
artist, in first appearing bofore a perfectly strange au- 
dience, quickly disappeared, and we were soon made 
to feel that we were listening to one whose intellec- 
tual and artistic perceptions were very great. With 





a touch capable of producing the most varied effects, 
from the sternest sforzando to the most delicate, liquid 
pianissimo; from the crispest staccato to the most 
flowing legato; full of feeling, but without sentimen- 
talism, intense thought without dulness, we found 
him continually throwing new light and beauty into 
that with which we were already familiar, and readi- 
ly making us acqnainted with that to which we were 
until then strangers. How continually were we re- 
minded of the interest with which we listened to the 
Shakspeare readings of Mrs. Kemble, who would so 
often, by a certain intonation of the voice, throw 
sudden light upon a character, bringing out a phase 
of it which we never before perceived! Nor did we 
weary ; for each concert found us more interested ; 
and being so fortunate as often to hear him in pri- 
vate, and especially at a private concert, where we 
were more pleased than ever, we feel we judge right- 
ly when we say that he successfully bore the test of 
the true artist, for he improved upon us each time 
we heard him. If we should presume to say in what 
composers he particularly excelled, we should select 
Bach and Chopin, two that are strangely at variance, 
the one great because so good and pure, the other 
tender, sensitive and impassioned. 

A talent which is enjoyed by few, we think Mr. 
Dresel has in a marked degree—the power of trans- 
cribing orchestral works for the piano. We allude 
now to the Larghetto of Beethoven’s Symphony, and 
the Andante from Mozart’s Symphony, both of 
which were played at his concerts ; but we heard, in 
private, many other similar works. 

We then judge Mr. Dresel to be a thorough musi- 
cian, a keen and subtle artist, a pianist capable of in- 
teresting his hearers in the varied works of very 
many different composers, to a degree which is not 
found to be the case with those, who, by the world 
generally, are called great pianists. 

Earnestly solicited to come to Philadelphia, by a 
letter of invitation signed by over one hundred of our 
most musical people here, modestly appreciating the 
compliment paid him, he has given so much pleasure 
in this his first visit to our city, and conferred so 
great a favor in coming at a time which very much 
disturbed his concert engagements in Boston, that we 
desire to express the obligation we feel, and our sin- 
cere trust that at some future time he may be induced 
to repeat his visit. Musica. 








Musical Correspondence, 


Cincinnati, O., May 5.—‘‘Zm wunderschinen 
Monat Mai—as Robert Franz, and after him Mr. 
Kreissmann, so beautifully sings,—your correspond- 
ent had the pleasure of listening last night to a beau- 
tiful concert given by Mr. Anpres, of whom you 
have heard. Mr. A. oé€upies here a position in the 
world of music similar to that of Mr. Dresel; but 
the public do not seem to occupy the samé position in 
relation to him, that a certain well-known and pleas- 
antly remembered public in your dear Tri-mountain 
city does to Mr. Dresel. For, while Mr. D.’s con- 
certs are crowded, as they always were, this was de- 
cidedly the reverse. And yet the programme, as you 
see, offered many good pieces, and Mr. A. is a play- 
er of fine taste and brilliant execution. Whether the 
tragedy, which had just crowned the dear departed 
father of the nation with the never-dying laurel of a 
hero and a martyr for freedom and for right, still 
held the mind and heart of the people in awful, sol- 
emn suspense, I am not prepared to say. But it 
would not be strange if it had. For hehad a strong 
hold on the heart of the people, and we cannot forget 
our friends, if we would. As it was, the hall was 
only two-thirds full. 

The programme was as follows : 


D Bile, Ci FB. WR Biccecctaccvcscnsccceccsess Beethoven. 
Henry G. Andres. M. and G. Brand. 
2 Bariton Solo: “The Wanderer.” Ballad by 
Franz Schubert. 
Mr. L. Piket. 


8 Sonata quasi una fantasia, op. 27, No. 2.... Beethoven. 
Henry G. Andres. 
4 Hymn from ‘'Stradella,” Transcription for Violoncello. 





Y A. Lindner. 
Mr. M. Brand. 
6 Andante con Variazioni for two Piano-Fortes. 
R. Schumann. 
Mr. Fr. Kroell and Henry G. Andres. 
6 Bariton Solo: ‘The Monk”.........sese055 Meyerbeer. 
Mr. L. Piket. 
7 a) Marcia Funebre from Sonata op. 26...... Beethoven. 
6) Canzone Neapolitana.............ssee0+ Franz Liszt; 
c) Arabesques on a German Melody.,.......-.-. Andres. 


Henry G. Andres. 





The pieces being well-known, it only remains to 
say that Mr. A. played his part finely and was ably 
assisted by Mr. F. Kroell in the Schumann Varia- 
tions; true and good variations, which it is a pleas- 
ure to hear. Mr. Piket, who enjoys a fine barytone 
voice, sang with much taste ; the Messrs. Brand show 
that, with faithful effort, they have a bright fature 
before them. Their tone might be fuller, they might 
learn something in musical elocution yet from your 
Messrs. Eichberg and Wulf Fries, especially the effi- 
cacy of leading over passages being sometimes re- 
tarded, growing strong, and—stron—ger—still—with 
—ev’—ry—note; or gently losing strength, with lov- 
ing tendrils climbing up to sweetest tones of the well- 
known theme. But on the whole they played well. 

The last two pieces were especially well played by 
Mr. Andres, and we were glad to hear the “Arabes- 
ques” again of which I wrote you in my last: It is 
to be wished that Mr. A. will give us more of such 
pleasing concerts. But, despite the incessant rains, 
summer is upon us, the trees have done blooming, 
and I fear the saison is over. 

May 12.—Onr high schools just now have a sen ~ 
sation. There is some speculation in the Yankee 
Nation ; a point, which I think, is not to be contest- 
ed. Some Yankee with a German name caused 
another Yankee with an English name—ever heard 
of Henry Morford, Esq., New York ?—to write a li- 
bretto, which, as there happened to be a rebellion in 
the land, was to take for a subject “the great rebel- 
lion.” H.M. Esq., of New York, took a mild cop- 
perhead-point of view, and wrote something half 
slang, half liberty and red, white and blue, in which 
Massachusetts (save the mark !)—Massachusetts, she, 
who in her public schools seats the negro-child side 
by side with the Anglo-Saxon’s rosy-cheeked off- 
spring—is made to reproach South Carolina on the 
subject of her loving a “smutty-faced” nigger, think- 
ing that sister S. C. might have “better taste ;” while 
sister S. C., on the contrary, declares him to be “a 
nice, black little dear.” A libretto in which poeti- 
cal phrases like the following abound: “So don’t 
you look big’’; “I say she shan’t” ; “You won’t” ; 
“There’ll be a pretty row, then, if I don’t,” and so 
forth ad infinitum. Now that is sufficient, I think, of 
the subject. Ofthe performances we will say that 
the popular airs, sung by the pupils of both high- 
schools, by the freshness of the voices and the words 
and melodies made doubly dear by the years and ex- 
periences we have just passed through, made the most 
pleasant and soul-stirring impression. We will add 
that the declamation and stage postures of all the 
performers were surprisingly good, and we cannot re- 
frain from mentioning three dramatis persone us ex- 
cellent. Miss B., who represented the goddess 
of Liberty, was splendid ; in form beautiful, in de- 
livery dignified, and in carriage majestic; Miss ‘ 
C., who stood for New York, with her dark 
waving hair and antique profile, recited and acted 
her part admirably ; and Master J. personated Pad- 
dy to perfection. The two young ladies mentioned, 
seemed to have had years of experience in their dif- 
ferent parts and on the stage, and the impression 
made by Miss B—, was that ot areal goddess. Her 
beautiful form no less than the pathos with which she 
sustained her part, delivering the sentiments in a rich, 
sympathetic alto voice, made a visible impression on 
theaudience. The surprising excellence of the mil- 
itary tableaux has nothiug of interest for your pa- 
per; but itis worthy of record that so much good de- 


clamation and—in the choral and chant—such good 
part-singing could be done by the pupils of our high 
schools after so few rehearsals. 2 
We are requested to be on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion for Madlle. HELENE DE Katow, to whom we 
owe so much of the beauties of “Les Miserables” by 
Victor Hugo, who it seems, did not at all feel in a 
mood of writing long novels before he had the bliss 
of hearing Mlle. de K. in 1860 or thereabouts, and 
therefore dedicated the first copy of the miserables- 
book to her. Ltkewise are we to be charmed with 
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the play on the piano of Herr Jacop WeEnxr, or bet- 
ter Mr. James W., who elicited raptures from most, 
if not all, the European potentates. The latter fact 
will move the republicans, especially after they have 
“whipped,” and are now ready to “whip all creation 
and some adjoining villages.” Well, we will see 
what we shall see. If I am not mistaken, your New 
York correspondent said something concerning Mr. 
W. Mr. Strakosch is said to be entrepréneur, and if 
you do not believe the Victor Hugo and European 
potentates story, I will send you to-day’s issue of the 
“Volksfreund,” published in this good city, where 
those things are set forth at length. *T 








“Booight's Sournal of Hlusic, 


BOSTON, MAY 27, 1865. 


The Musical Festival. 


~ The Hanpet anp Haypn Socrery is enjoy- 
ing its fiftieth anniversary, and causing hosts of 
other people to enjoy it, in a royal way this week. 
It is a whole week’s feast of noble music, with such 
concentration of talent, and such amount of ear- 
nest preparation, as never before has been at- 
tempted in this country. It certainly will admit 
of comparison, to say the least, with the Birming- 
ham and other Festivals in England. It is along 
stride in advance of what was for its time a. still 
bolder aspiration, and by no means to be forgot- 
ten, the first musical festival given by the same 
Society in 1857. That proved what might be 
done, this does it more completely. 

We are in the midst of. it (having to go to press 
this very Thursday), and hardly feel that the 
time hascome for us to write about it. The 
truth is we are sucked into the vortex of the Fes- 
tival itself, what with rehearsals, oratorios, and 
concerts day and night, and find no time to step 
outside of it and calmly make report. But we 
will make such beginning as in our weakness and 
distraction we find possible. 











On Tuesday morning, then, after rehearsals 
crowding more and more closely on each other's 
heels, and growing more and more exciting, with 
eager listeners enough to make them virtually 
concerts (and we would we had room to describe 
them), all was in readiness for the inauguration 
of the Festival in due form according to pro- 
gramme. The first sight of the imposing scene 
ensured success; the large promise had not been 
empty, and all the labor had not been in vain. 
There at a glance were manifest all the elements, 
in orderly array, of such a realization of great 
song and symphony as had been so long, in hope 
and fear alternately, looked forward to. It was 
well that they attempted (we have not heard 
with what result) to photograph the scene. The 
hour, eleven, had come and past. When all 
were ready, and all waiting for the signal from 
the Conducter’s wand to burst forth into song, 
suddenly that gentleman (no other than our 
Cart ZERRAHN of course) stood with fixed 
look toward the audience, the government of the 
Society grouped around him, and gradually all 
the faces and the forms of the whole mass of sing- 
ers and musicians became likewise fixed, as if that 
famous banquet scene in the palace of the “Sleep- 
ing Beauty.” It was soon seen that the photo- 
grapher in the gallery was holding back the flood 
of harmony e’en then about to burst on the im-" 
patient ear. 





And what a scene it was there in the Music 
Hall! The seating of the chorus and the orches- 
tra was in itself a work of art. A more admira- 
ble economy of room, combined with acoustic 
adaptation and fine spectacular effect, could 
hardly have been contrived. The platform had 
been brought forward into the hall; rows of seats 
rose amphitheatrically on either hand into the 
side galleries, completely filled with chorus sing- 
ers; tenors and basses, crowding that section of 
the galleries, overflowed down several steps of 
either staging, and the stream, still broadening 
forward and downward, grew gay withthe many 
colored dresses of soprani and alti. To one look- 
ing up at either wing of the chorus from below, 
the mass of heads seemed poured out from above 
in just the form (a very frigid simile, we must 
admit) in which the glaciers spread down through 
the mountains—we, of the audience, may 
pass for the moraine. Clearly the promised six 
hundred voices were not merely nominal ; there 
were actually at least seven hundred. The level 
space at the feet of the two great choral slopes 
was filled with the Orchestra of about one hun- 
dred instruments. ‘These, too, were very ingeni- 
ously and well arranged. In the foreground, 
facing inwardly from each side, sat rows of violins, 
22 first and 21 second ; behind them, a row of 10 
violas (tenors) faced the audience; a solid square 
of wind instruments sat behind these (4 flutes, 4 
oboes, 4 clarinets, 4 bassoons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 
cornets, 3 trombones, huge ophicleid or tuba, &c.) 
flanked on each side and in front by a double 
row of violoncellos and double-basses, 10 of each ; 
and behind them, drums, triangles, &c., abutted 
on the front of the Great Organ. The Organ in 
the background looked superbly. Medallion por- 
traits of Handel and Haydn were suspended, 
amid evergreen and flowery wreaths,with golden- 
chorded lyres, vases, national flags, &c., in front 
of the two central towers, just hiding the two 
giants; and between them, the bronze Beetho- 
ven, somewhat overweighed with garlands, stood 
the august genius of the heur. 

In that orchestra it was pleasant to recognize 
the faces of many of the old “Germania,” who 
have lived in other cities since they disbanded 
here ten years ago. We looked in vain, how- 
ever, for, their leader, Bergmann, among the ’Cel- 
los ; he should have been there, and he too might 
have been called on to conduct a Symphony or 
two to the gratification of many old admirers. 
Many a well-remembered worthy of the New 
York Philharmonic could be seen there also. This 
noble orchestra will for special requirements in 
certain compositions become somewhat larger. 
The printed list names two more double-basses, a 
Serpent (monster not yet visible—it must be we 


are threatened with some “Zukunfts” music), 
and a row of drums ef cetera, which swells the 
total to 112instruments. Here is the list, with 
our WILLIAM ScuuLtTzeE for leader : 


lst Violin. Schmidt. 


Schultze. Bernstein IT. 
Suck I. Beisham. 
Meisel. 2nd Violin. 
Kichberg. Eichler I. 
Weinz. Eichier IT. 
Verron I. Schneider I. 
Suck II. Ford. 
Coenen. Lothian. 
Schulz. Werner. 
Berig. Trautmann. 
Noll. Vanstane I. 
Reyer. Sentz. 

Grill. Jarvis. 
Hahn. Endres. 
Schwartz. Walther. 
Hermann. Rietzel I. 
Bernstein I. Hallem. 
Schreiber. Rietzel IT. 
Phrall. Plate. 





Hirschmann. Faulwasser. 
Bahls. Gurtelmeier. 
Schneider IT. Mente. , 
Lautenbach. Clarionet. 
Mullaly. Bohm. 
Viola Liebsch. 
Zohler IT. MeDonald. 
Ryan. Albrecht. 
Suck ITT. Bassoon. 
Rimbach. Eltz. 
Bauer. Sohst. 
Cross. Neitz. 
Thiede. Kalkmann. 
Matzka. Horn. 
Haupt, Hamann. 
Schillinger. Regestein I. 
Violoncello. Kustenmacher. 
Fries. Plagemann. 
Verron IT. Trumpet. 
Moorhouse. Arbuckle. 
Schmitz. Pinter. 
Jungnickel. Brown. ? 
Mollenhauer. Cornet a Piston. 
Brannes. Klesa. 
Hoch. Jacobus. 
Luhde. Trombone. 
Allner. Lacroix. 
Contra Basso. Letsch. 
Stein. Saul. 
Regenstein II. Tuba. 
riese. Listmann. 
Kehrhahn. Serpent 
Kammerling. Cundy. . 
Steinmann. Tympani 
Pfiefenschneider. Stohr I. 
Bartels. Side Drum. 
Rheder. Stohr IT. 
Heinecke. Simpson. 
Preusser. Keach. 
Gebhardt. Bass Drum. 
Flute. Field. 
Zohler I. Cymbals. 
Schlimper. Vanstane IT. 
Rametti. iangle. 
Piccolo. Nicholas. 
Goering. Librarian. 
e. Leis. 
Ribas. 


Of course in so great an enterprise, and in spite of 
admirable organization, foresight, and unremitting 
vigilance and effort, there were some drawbacks ; 
only one of which, though that one the most serious, 
was avoidable, namely the high price of admission, 
so foreign to our democratic habits, and necessarily 
excluding the larger number of the best music-lovers, 
who are too unworldly to be wealthy. The result 
was that the audience on the first day, though large, 
did not entirely fill the hall ; if we allow two listeners 
to each of the eight hundred performers on the stage, 
we think we shall not underrate the audience of 
Tuesday morning. We cannot but think that priggs 
ranging one half or one third lower would have paid 
quite as well, although we doubt not that the audi- 
ences will go on increasing with the momentum of 
the Festival, and we understand already that finan- 
cially its success is sure. The next most important 
drawback was the rainy habit of the weather for weeks 
before and during the day of the opening ;—this,thank 
Heaven, is already splendidly reformed. Then there 
was the difficulty of procuring famous solo singers, 
with mortifying disappointments in the case of some 
who were engaged. But there was.a spirit in the 
whole affair which none of these accidents could 
damp ; the grand orchestra and chorus were sure at 
any rate, and those are the main things after all; the 
Society had done its best to make all perfect, and each 
possibility of failure was so well anticipated that it 
could not be serious. 

But to return ;—Wwe left our entertainers in the act 
of being photographed. It was a nervously protract- 
ed act of as it were suspended vitality, (leaving us 
time for the above reflections), which found relief at 
last in insuppressible laughter. Then up went the 
Conductor’s baton, up rose all the ranks of chorus 
singers on their feet, and the great floods of harmony 
broke loose. The first burst was overwhelming, 
chorus, orchestra and organ uniting their full power 
in one massive rendering of Luther’s Choral: “Ein 
feste Burg,”’ on which sublime foundation Otto Nic- 
olai has built up his religious Festival Overture. To 
this opening succeeds the overture proper, a strong 
fugue movement, quite Handelian in style, and made 
very effective by the successive entering of those sol- 
id masses of violin, viola, ’cello and contra-basso 
tone; after this theme and fragments thereof are 
worked up awhile with contrapuntal art, a second 
livelier theme sets in and is worked up with the first, 
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both finally supplying quaint accompaniment to the 
Choral, after some alternation of instruments and 
voices. It was a significant and grand opening, re- 
vealing at the outset the full reach and volume of the 
sonorous means accumulated for the Festival. 

This was followed by an appropriate address by 
the President of the Society, Dr. J. B. Upnam, who 
related some amusing details of the history of a mu- 
sical society which preceded the H. & H. in Boston ; 
spoke of the origin of the latter, of its achievements 
and its influence on musical taste in the whole country: 
drew hopeful anticipations for us from the musical 
history of the old world; and briefly but suggestive- 
ly characterized the great works which form the pro- 
gramme of our Festival. The address was heard 
with interest and frequently applauded ; its length 
precludes our giving even an abstract of it here; we 
shall find room for it in full hereafter. 

Then began Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” 
(Lobgesang), than which no great musical work could 
have been more expressive of*what is in all true 
American hearts at this time. Well did the Presi- 
dent say: “If it had found its origin here, at this day 
and hour, it could not have been more solemnly ap- 
propriate to these marvellous times of ours.” It was 
composed to celebrate the invention of the art of print- 
ing, to give eclat to the inauguration of the statue of 
Guttenberg, at Leipsic, on the 25th of June, 1840. 
Praise and gratitude to God for Light—light spiritual 
and intellectual—the waiting and longing for light 
through all the long night of the dark ages—the 
break of Day, the free career and joy of a redeemed 
Humanity, and first and last and throughout every- 
where the Praise of God :—such were the themes and 
promptings of Mendelssohn’s heart and genius when 
he composed the Lobgesang, perhaps the most telici- 
tous and most inspiring of his larger works. (Read 
what Lampadius says of it in the ‘Life of Mendels- 
sohn”’ just published). 

In the performance it went gloriously. Especially 
the introductory orchestral Symphony, from the first 
trombone proclamation of the pregnant choral motive, 
through all the arduous difficulties of the rapidly un- 
folding, impetuous, complex Allegro, full of fine fire; 
through the gentler singing (as of the “heart musing 
while the fire burns”—yet with a slight flutter) of the 
sweet sad tune of the Allegretto, and the alternations 
therewith of the cheery choral full chords of wind in- 
struments,—to the last deep-drawn sigh of satisfaction 
of that rich, soulful Adagio. Then we felt whatit was 
to have a really complete Orchestra! How search- 
ing, pungent, tingling with nervous vigor and vitali- 
ty, the collective tone of all those violins, moving 
with sympathetic unity in the hands of such artists, 
and how inevitably master of the situation in spite of 
all the brass! How boldly, unmistakeably outlined, 
every passage! How rich, warm, round and satis- 
fying the tone of the middle strings, tenors and ’cellos, 
those heart tones of the orchestra, which we have al- 
ways missed in our small bands! How grand the 
dozen double-basses! Another delightful sensation, 
for a long time only remembered, but denied the ear, 
was the good honest sound of those bassoons. All 
the wind instruments were excellent. Verily twenty 
violins sound much more than twenty times as well 
as one; and those seventy odd strings all together, 
in wide harmony, realize a tone such as no great Or- 
gan can give more than a windy, dry suggestion of. 
The execution of the Symphony was one of the finest 
we have heard of any orchestral work in this coun- 
try. 

The choral portion of the Cantata was also a great 
success. We cannot attempt to describe the splendor, 
the mighty volume, the resistless power and grandeur 
of that vast four-fold mass of vocal tone; but in 
prompt,marked entering of the several parts,in unity, 
precision, rich and musical ensemble,and to a consid- 
erable degree in light and shade (though we did long 
for more piano and pianissimo by way of relief), it 





more than realized our high expectations. Our only 
question would be as to the policy of such very rapid 
tempo in two or three of the choruses ; for instance, 
the latter, quickened. portion of the first : “Praise the 
Lord with harp and lute,” and more especially, “All 
ye that cried unto the Lord in distress and deep af- 
fliction,” whispering comfort and patience. To us 
it seemed faster than it can be natural to sing, or pos- 
sible to get in all the syllables without some scramb- 
ling. But this, we are aware, is a mooted question. 
Temperaments differ, and with them the tempo giusto, 
so to speak, of each one’s life. The execution, how- 
ever, was so successful, and the effect so brilliant, 
so exciting, that we were far less conscious of the 
lightning speed with which we were borne away on 
those strong eagle’s wings, than we had been at the 
rehearsal. - 

The great dramatic middle point and climax of 
the work, “The night is departing,” &c., was thril- 
lingly impressive. The anxious Tenor recitative : 
“Watchman, will the night soon pass?” with the 
fitful, wild accompaniment ; the clear soprano an- 
swer : “The night is depaiting,” high and bright, 
flooding all with instant light, like the first ray of 
the morning sun =hot suddenly athwart a world of 
darkness ; and then the blazing outburst of the cho- 
rus, taking up the words, waxing more excited with 
the fugued rendering of “ Let us cast off the works of 
darkness, and let us gird on the armor of light,” and 
finally the massing together of all the male voices in 
one more utterance of the phrase : “The night is de 
parting,” answered in the same notes by all the 
female voices “The day is approaching!” both 
masses joining in long notes for a close, set every 
chord to vibrating in the inmost American and human 
heart of every one of us, for it told the very story, 
all the suffering, the hope and fear, the waiting, the 
joy, the miracle of these four great years in the history 
of the cause of Freedom. ‘How prophetic,” indeed, 
“would this performance have proved” (to allude 
again to Dr. Upham’s address) ,“‘had it come earlier !” 
But many among us do not forget that the prophetic 
significance and inspiration of this solo and chorus 
was felt, in the same Hall, as much earlier as the 
Ist of January, 1863, when it was sung in honor 
of Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, 
not (to be sure) with the full force and will of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, but with quickening in 
spiration by an improvised much smaller chorus, 
including many of its members. Now we have the 
musical aspiration of that day realized upon a grand 
scale, just as the nation’s dawning hope of that day 
is now the fully risen sun of victory with Liberty for 
all men. 

We have only room for brief acknowledgement of 
worthy and in a high degree successful effort on the 
part of the solo singers. Miss Hovuston’s clear so- 
prano rang out splendidly in “The night is depart- 
ing,” as it did in the truly “prophetic” earlier and 
smaller festival to which we have alluded. She was 
in good voice throughout, and sang with earnestness 
and large, expressive style. Miss GoopNow sustain- 
ed creditably the second part in the duet: “I waited 
for the Lord,” which was begun (it seemed to us) a 
trifle too slow, but which, with the flowing in of those 
broad, calm, heavenly expanses of full chorus, rav- 
ished the audience. Mr. IlazeLwoop, compelled at 
short notice to take the place of Mr. Perrine, of 
New York, who was ill, has a sympathetic tenor, of 
fair power, which he used with taste and judgment in 
the sad music of his solos.—And here we have to 
pause, for this week, with merely this hurried and 


huddled account of but the Inauguration of the Fes- 
tival. It was glory enough for one week, and very 
creditable to all concerned. We shall review the 
whole, when it is well over, in a calmer moment, 
when we kave time tobe short. For what yet remains 
of the Festival, (the concert this afternoon, “Elijah” 
this evening, and the “‘Messiah” to-morrow evening) 
—large opportunities to be improved—we must refer 
the reader to the advertisements, 





Mr. Dresel’s Concerts. 

In the midst of so much on a grand scale, we must 
not forget our smaller and more quiet opportunities, 
equally and even more remarkable in quality if not 
in quantity. Indeed he who possesses (in the sense 
and in the spirit) half score of Beethoven’s Sona- 
tas has got something, in an artistic and poetic sense, 
intrinsically as great, perhaps, and as significant, (so 
far as his own soul is concerned, only he does not 
share it with so many), as a whole musical festival. 
And we give but half a picture of the musical good 
luck of our city daring the past fortnight, if we omit 
to mention what occurred during the first week there- 
of, before the Festival, to-wit: the last three of Mr. 
Dresel’s eight Piano-Forte Concerts. If we have 
saved room barely to set down the programmes, we 
have made a significant mark here. 

The sixth concert, (May 13) opened with an An- 
dante from a Symphony by Haydn, exquisitely ar- 
ranged and played, so neat, cool, fresh and resting to 
a weary brain. Then he played, for the second 
time, Beethoven’s romantic Sonata in C, op. 53, and 
most felicitously. Then another Symphony arrange- 
ment (an art which Mr. D. possesses in a rare degree), 
namely, the supremely beautiful Allegretto from 
Schubert’s Symphony in C. The second part con- 
tained smaller pieces, all most genial and enjoyable, 
and not new, namely: Mr. D’s own charming Jnter- 
mezzo and Bhantasiestiick; Ferd. Hiller’s brilliant 
Bolero ; and of Chopin, the Mazourka in C sharp mi- 
nor, op. 30, and the Waltz in D flat, op. 64. 

The seventh programme (Wednesday afternoon, 
May 17) was almost wholly new, and made up of a 


unique selection of pieces. 
Prelude E flat minor,and Fugue G sharp minor. J.8.Bach. 





Sonata A minor, Op. 42..........000 ceeeeceeee Schubert. 
Allegro. Andante con Variazioni. Scherzo. Finale. 
‘Veuintiatas, CO i ao ce dnducecedescedesnuss Beethoven. 
GIGE oviscccccvecccnccscccccececencoccedvessets Mozart. 
Fantasie Variationen, op 1 , Aug. Saran. 
Sonata, E minor, op 90. ........ 200.006 cones Beethoven. 


Allegro appassionato. Allegretto cantabile. 
Fantasiestiicke, C sharp minor, D flat major, op. 2. 
Aug. Saran. 


The Sonata by Schubert was one of which our ears 
have long craved a hearing at the hands of such an 
interpreter, for there is no finer work of genius in that 
form since Beethoven—but it was our fate to be a pris- 
oner to other music that day. It was a good thought to 
place the Variations by Saran (of which we lately 
printed a description )side by side with those of Beetho- 
ven, which we think Mr. Dresel was in duty bound to 
let us hear again. The Bach Prelude and Fugue are 


of the very finest, and that Sonata of Beethoven is as 
full of original fire and passion in its first(minor)move- 
ment, as it is a perfect, exquisitely lovely example 
of the Rondo form in the second, which is in E major; 
it flows as spontaneously as Mozart, and the theme 
ret urns into itself by the most stealthy and felicitous 
su rprises.—Here is the eighth and—for there must 
be an end to all good things—the final programme : 





Sonata, in @. Op. Sl. .....sccccccccccscccees's Beethoven. 
Allegro. Adagio. Rondo. 
Three Phantasiestiicke, op. 1............. ul. Schaeffer. 
Allegretto, from Op. 56 Rob. Schumann. 
Geherac, from Op. GB. ..ccvcceccossectece Rob. Schumann. 
WOME co vcchcesccanacepecceseucxbessauass Steph. Heller. 
Andante and Etude...........ccsccccccccccces Taubert. 
NNR iso <a necnen tecwcnitin sc ongtvecedaqaiion Chopin. 
Peenee. TM, OB. The occ vcccsvocceconsecs Mendelssohn. 


Also a characteristic and a rare selection. The 
pieces followed one another as they might have come 
up involuntarily in the player’s mind when playing by 
himself in a fine mood. The Sonata in G was 
most happily rendered ; particularly the Adagio, 
which without the fine vitality and exquisite shading 
of Mr. D.’s rendering is apt to be found long and 
rather “slow,” though it is really full of beauty. The 
Rondo, however, had the most riches to reveal and 
only waited for such an interpreter. 

The Fantasy pieces by Schiffer (author of the 
article on Variations and on Saran, which we 
recently translated), are singularly original, poetic, 
fascinating compositions ; and the Schumann Alle- 
gretto, in canon form, fell in after them like a fore- 
gone conclusion by intrinsic fitness. 

We must reserve for a quieter time the summing 
up of the unusual richness and representative variety 
of those eight programmes of the choicest series 
of piano-forte concerts ever yet given in this 
country. 
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Meyerbeer’s “L’ Africaine.” 

The first production of the long expected work oc- 
curred at the Grand Opera in Paris on the 28th of 
April—a few days earlier than before announced, in 
order that the Emperor might hear it before going to 
Africa himself. In spite of its enormous length, its 
bad libretto and the bad working of the “big ship,” it 
was hailed, of course, with a general chorus of news- 
paper praise. From various specimens we select the 
following : 

On Saturday morning, shortly after one o’clock, 
the representation of L’ Africaine, which began, with 
a cores ee! Bee military, at a quarter-past seven, 
was terminated. Ihasten to give you the impres- 
sions which this grand occasion has produced upon 
me, believing that it will not be withont some interest 
for the readers of the Zndependence, were it even only 
as an offering of early frait. Proceeding to take my 
place in the orchestra through the Rue Lepelletier, 
which was magnificently lighted as far as the Boule- 
vards, seeing the fagade of the opera outlined under 
its garlands of gas, and marked from space to space 
by symbolical stars, beholding the crowds of carriages 
filled with young women in splendid toilettes, and 
ornamented with flowers and diamonds—I could not 
refrain from thinking I was going to some splendid 
fete. It was a fete, and a great operatic fete. The 
Emperor and Empress, who took possession of their 
box a little before the end of the first act, were dress- 
ed in deep mourning, and some ladies in the boxes of 
the first tier were also similarly attired. In general 
the gentlemen adopted a black dress and a white 
cravat. The vast space of the opera was filled to the 
ceiling with a crowd of young ladies, whose spring 
toilettes, full of splendor and freshnegs, brought out 
in the most pleasing manner the sombre ground- 
work of the scene. A great number of the official 
world were present, no doubt as a portion of the cor- 
tege of the Emperor, who decidedly leaves to-mor- 
row for Algeria, as well as to witness a second time 
the work of Meyerbeer, of which they had already a 
foretaste in the general rehearsal, which took place 
on Sunday evening. 

The impressions produced on the first occasion 
were entirely confirmed by the final trial, which has 
just taken place. The success was so great and de. 
cided that we have to register a new chef d’ euvre for 
its composer. Can the same be said for the author 
of the poem? I doubt it; he has obtained but a hy- 
pothetical success. 

We omit the description of the first four acts, of 
which we gave an account in our last number. The 
writer proceeds : 

The fifth act is composed of two tableaux. The 
first takes place in the gardens of the Queen, who 
has invited her rival for the purpose, no doubt, of 
insulting and wounding her before putting her to 
death; but by one of those sudden outbreaks of 
feeling which occur in the Tropics as well as in Ea- 
rope the African takes pity on her victim, and calls 
Nelusko to her. She orders him secretly to put De 
Gama and Inez on board a vessel which is about to 
sail for Portugal ; then knowing that she could not 
survive the loss of the handsome European to whom 
she was so devotedly attached, she proceeds to the 
headland where the machineel tree, whose shadow is 
death,rises in its funeral majesty. At the foot of the 
tree, which covers with its thick foliage the greatest 
portion of the large scene of the opera, the sacrifice 
which forms the poetic subject of the second tableau 
takes place. The scene is a marvel of color and ef- 
fect. Here it is that Selika, having before her eves 
the vast ocean on which appeared in the distance the 
vessel which was to bear De Gama and Inez, inspires 
with a sombre pleasure the fatal perfume of the fruit 
with red leaves, which leads gradually from delirium 
to death. Nelusko, alone the witness of her agony, 
remains bent beside his queer, whom he has so much 
loved, and who, if she is not to be his, will not at least 
belong to anybody else. This is the substance of 
the libretto. There are certainly others more inter- 
esting,more dramatic, and even more ably conceived ; 
buat Meyerbeer, who understood the subject and who 
could exercise a selection from a certain number of 
poems, gave the preference to the present one, and 
the effect of the first representation shows that he 
was not quite wrong. There is in LZ’ Africaine what 
we rarely find in this kind of theatrical productions, 
the difficulties of which are greater than are generally 
supposed, musical situations happily conceived and 
combined, and in default of avery marked opposition 
in the sentiments of the persons, all of them lovers 
in their fashion, a certain variety of types which has 
supplied to the composer the subject of many a sub- 
lime passage and more thanone inspiration, which 
will become immortal like the name of Meyerbeer 
himself. 

Without doubt the general effect of the score is not 


_ der the manchineel tree. 





In the three first acts es- 
pecially, itis the lyrical melopaia after the fashion 
of Gluck, which prevails, and we feel that this ma- 
jestic Janus—bifrons of music, one of whose faces 
was constantly towards Germany, his country, 
whilst the other was turned towards Italy, and perhaps 
a little towards France,wished, as far as possible to fix 
his eyes on the side of the Rhine, but from the begin- 
ning of the fourth act the melody flows in full flood, 
and even in the preceding acts, where it is absent 
from the singing, we discover it in the marvellous 
arrangement of the orchestra. I shall confine myself 
at present to pointing out the portions which have 
produced the strongest and most profound effect. In 
the first act the chorus for basses of the grand in- 
quisition, and the bishops, “ You whom the world 
reveres,” which was encored. In the second act, the 
slumber song, by Mlle. Saxe (Selika), “On my 
knees, child of the sun!” Inthe third act, all the 
choruses, so varied in rhythm, of the introduction, 
which is a masterpiece of instrumental and choral 
melody, as also a magnificent phrase recited by 
Faure (Nelusko) with incomparable power : “To the 
north, turn to the north; or if not, death.” In the 
fourth act we may mention almost all the pieces, but 
that which raised a transport of enthusiasm was a 
duet, full of tenderness and sweetness, between Nau- 
din and Mlle. Saxe. Never did Meyerbeer display 
more of the inspiration of love. One might almost 
say that the notes fall like the tears of a virgin into 
the cup of a lotus. In the fifth act the entire theatre 
burst forth into wild applause when the orchestra 
executed the symphonic prelude in the time of a fu- 
neral march, which precedes the arrival of Selika un- 
In this there are 16 bars, 
executed in unison by altos, violas, and violins, on 
the fourth string, the fascinating melody of which is 
inexpressible. Although the hour was far advanced, 
there was a desire to hear this prelude several times, 
the audience could not do without it, and when, ac- 
cording to usual custom, the pit loudly demanded 
the name of the author, and the curtain was raised 
for a kind of apotheosis, in which all the artistes were 
grouped around the bust of the illustrious author, the 
eves of many were filled with tears, whilst the or- 
chestra ome once more the splendid phrase. It 
was like the song of the dying swan. As to the per- 
formance, Naudin, Faure and Saxe, ‘whom the com- 
poser had himself pointed out before his death as the 
interpreters of his work, were deserving of the high- 
est praise. Perhaps Mile. Saxe deserves the highest 
place of all. Her voice was splendid. Naudin is 
not exactly modelled like a hero, and in the recita- 
citative the Italian accent was too prominent ; 
but he sang the duet in the fourth act in the most 
charming manner. Faure, in his Malgachian dress, 
was magnificent, and his voice was more sonorous 
and powerful than ever. The divertissement in the 
fourth act is at once full of sweetness and richness; 
and the only pity is that it isso short. The scenery, 
especially that of the manchineel tree, was painted 
by the hand of a master; but the three-decker, of 
which so much has been said, had not much success, 
and shared the same fate as the libretto. 

Here is what the London Orchestra gets from its 
correspondent about “L’Africaine” : 

It would be unjust to say that it is a failure, and 
untrue to announce a great success. I think the 
expression “‘succés d’estime’”’ the most suited to the 
occasion. The opinions on the music are various, 
and strongly opposed ; some declaring it superior to 
that of “Les Huguenots,” whilst others say that there 
is not a single good passage in all the work. But all 
agree as to the deadly qualities of the piece ; which 
are as fatal in their effects as the emanations of the 
upas tree of the dénouement. Who cares about Vasco 
di Gama, who as I learn from Mr. Richard Mang- 
nall’s popular work was a Portuguese “navigator ?”’ 
What interest can we take in Nelusko, that Jago in 
chocolate, who not only perjures himself to save his 
rival’s life, but afterwards, actually conveys him to a 
— of safety? The fourth act, which passes in 

fadagascar, leads us to imagine that the Afal- 
gaches belong to the Indian religion, and gives the 
high priest (M. Obin) an opportunity of singing an 
invocation to Brama, Siva, and Vishnou, of a char- 
acter 80 asommant, that had those dieties listened 
to it, I don’t know to what terrible vengeance they 
might have resorted. 

With regard to the music : Jnés’ solo ; the finale of 
the first act, with the famous phrase, in E flat, for 
the bassi “Dieu que le monde révére ;” Faure’s air, 
“Fille des Rois,” in Act I.; the double chorus O 
grand St. Dominique, and the unaccompanied phrase 
for baritone “Hola matelots ! le temps change, tournez 
au nord,” in Act III. ; the splendid duet in the fourth 
Act, and the orchestral phrase in the fifth and last, 
all of which I haye already mentioned (seven pieces 
in all) are those which attracted the greatest atten- 


less severe than grand. 





tion, and produced the greatest effect. But is this 
enough to make you sit quietly in your fauteuil from 
half-past seven until one in the morning ? I fear not ; 
and feel convinced that had the great maestro been 
still alive, we would have had a very different “A/ri- 
caine,” to that edited by Fétis. 


Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 











Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Johnnie Gray. Ballad. F. Mori. 
A fine ballad in the best ‘‘real ballad” style. 
Under the cliff by the sea. Song. J. ZL. Hatton. 

A lover’s romance. His lady is seated below the 
cliff, absently watching the waves and the ships that 
go sailing by, while he is wishfully regarding her in 
the distance. Prefty. 

The morning walk. Terzett and chorus for fe- 
male voices. Concone. 

This is an excellent trio, melodious and rich, and 
not extra difficult. It belongs to the set called ‘Les 
Harmoniennes. ”’ 

Little Tad. Ballad, J. W. Turner. 

Thaddeus Lincoln, whose pet name is ‘‘Tad,”” must 
hereafter occupy a place in history, as being a favorite 
associate of his father in the last months of his life. 
This is an affectionate little song ,and will be welcomed, 
especially by those acquainted with the family. 

All is well athome. Ballad. Lesta Vese. 30 

An answer to ‘‘Is all well at home,” and is quite 
home-like, and a comforting song to send to tie ab- 
sentres. é 

For him, for me, my futher. (Per esso, O padre 
mio). “La Juive.”’ 30 

One of the pathetic songs sung by Esther, the sup- 
posed Jewess. Full of deep feeling. 

The flag is at half mast. Quartet. W. Willing. 

Has German words as well as English, and contains 
a fine old choral and other good music. 

The death knell is tolling. Quartet. J. F. Fargo. 

Words well put together by Judge Cony, and appro- 
priate music. The subject, of course, is our national 
loss. 

The Sour apple tree. Ballad. J. W. Turner. 

Those who buy this piece. get a comical picture of 
Jeff Davis, with the sour apple tree, and a good song 
thrown in, and all for three dimes. Cheap enongh. 
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Instrumental. 


The dawning of peace. March. J. W. Turner. 
Mr. Turner has been very successful in this compo- 
sition, which, without being difficult, has a good deal 
of character, and is decidedly pretty. 
Polonaise No. 1, C sharp minor. 
Worthy of careful study. 
Lincoln’s national funeral march. E. Everest, 35 
Quite a number of these marches have been issued, 
but they differ in style, and those who have tried an- 
other, will do well to look over this also. 
Nearer my God, to thee. Transcription. Richards. 
A sacred piece sounds better in a transcription than 
in variations, and this solemn and beautiful hymn is 
weil worthy of translation into music. 
Stradella. Piano and Violin. Operatic Potpourri. 
Eichberg. 
1 pieces ; buy it while 


Chopin. 50 


40 


Still another of these 
it’s new. 
Polonaise, Op. 26, No. 2, E flat minor. Chopin, 7 
It is superfluous to praise Chopin. You that can, 
play his music, and do not doubt its enjoyable-ness. 
Home, varied for 4 hands. Grobe. 
Good, of course, and suited to the progress of 
learners. 





Books. 
Chopin’s Mazurkas and Waltzes. With portrait. $5.00 


These compositions advance in favor, year by year 
as they become better known. 





Mostc sy Mar.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 


























